POETIC DRAMA

somebody to buy this property for me, and then to have
persuaded him or her to build the theatre afterwards. That
is how most theatres have got themselves built. But mv
experience in this world of drama is individual, and the
theatre I wanted to build was individual too. With the
friendly aid of my bank, I walked in and bought the site
myself for a modest sum. The demolition soon began,
numerous rats came to a sudden end, and a big open space
appeared where the stables and cottages had been. In the
following winter, which was the last chance had we known
it, I very nearly (but not quite) succeeded in forming the
group of well-wishers prepared to build the new Mercury,
for which the older building near by was to be the experi-
mental producing stage. The difficulties in which this
enterprise afterwards landed me have nothing to do with a
chapter on poetic drama. But the plot of ground remains;
and when I look at it to-day, encumbered by three varied
types of air-raid shelter and one row of ancient buildings
still mistakenly spared by the bombardment, I see the general
outline of the stage and auditorium as they were planned
and may eventually be built, even if I do not build them
myself. This ruinous and weed-grown patch of London
soil is the visible monument (I will not say graveyard) of
hopes aroused by dramatic poets in the late 1930*$.
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